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The Negro in Foreign Lands, The 
Feature For 1940-1941 


EGINNING with the October issue and closing with that of 

June, THe Necro History BuLtetin will devote its space 

primarily to “The Negro in Foreign Lands.” In the Octo- 

ber number Africa will be featured. In November the theme will 

be “The Negro in Asia.” In regular order each month will appear 

similar treatments of the race in Europe, in the West Indies, in Latin 

America, in Canada, in Australia, and in unusual areas. Other fea- 

tures of current importance and of historical bearing will not be 
neglected. 


This fourth volume of THe Necro History BuL.etin, there- 
fore, will be a comprehensive treatment of the Negro in the universe. 
It will broaden the scope of the usual treatment of the Negro in the 
schools. Up to the present little attention has been directed to this 
element of the population, and what we have to say about the Negro 
while treating others in more detail is confined almost entirely to 
Africa and the United States. The Negro is just as much a uni- 
versal factor as any other member of the human family, but bias 
has blinded those who have exploited the descendants of the captives 


stolen from Africa. 


This treatment in THE BULLETIN will serve as an outline for 


| the study of the Negro throughout the year. It is urged, therefore, 


| 


| very important to know early in the year exactly how many will be 


| 


that those interested will subscribe in time to secure for their class- 
room work the required copies for conducting such a course. It is 


thus concerned in order to provide for their needs in time. It is an 
inconvenience to both the teachers thus subscribing and to the editor 
of the magazine to have calls for back numbers which late in the 


_ year cannot be supplied. The bulk subscription rate which greatly 
reduces the cost to those using the BULLETIN for supplementary 


work should make it possible for subscribers to provide an adequate 
supply in time. The managing editor stands ready to give all the 
encouragement possible under these circumstances. 
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WHY STUDY AFRICA? 


HY study Africa? It means nothing 
to the Negroes in other parts of the 
world; for, as some of us ignorantly 


say, the Negroes retained nothing that they 
brought from that continent. Others look upon 
Africa as the land of darkness and think of it only 
as a place where traders once hunted slaves. Those 
who have taught the Negroes in the United States 
have made them ashamed of their African begin- 
n'ngs. Even today persons try to ridicule Negroes 
by calling them Mandingoes, Coromantees, Iboes, 
Congoes, and Senegambians, but the Africans thus 
designated represented some of the noblest blood 
ever to course through human veins. Without help 
from others these Africans conquered nature, cul- 
tivated the soil, built kingdoms and empires from 
scattered tribes, organized financial systems, main- 
tained armies of defense, and defied the Arabs and 
Europeans for a thousand years. When brought 
away from Africa and enslaved they fought their 
captors in hundreds of insurrections and left their 
record as a tradition by which their descendants 
were inspired to keep up that struggle until the en- 
tire race in America became free. It is an honor to 
be the descendants of people who have made such 
a brilliant record. 

People without the ability to think say that the 
story of Africa is uninteresting because it is a con- 
quered continent where the natives have been re- 
duced to forced labor to do the biddings of Euro- 
peans. No historian will take any such position. 
If we neglect the history of all peoples who have 
had this experience there would be no history to 
study. All parts of the world have had the experi- 
ence which Africa is now passing through. An- 
cient Greece was conquered and destroyed, and 
thus passed away the Roman Empire. Asia is now 
being conquered by brute force, and Europe is fac- 
ing the same doom. We shall not forget the na- 
tions thus destroyed. Their spirit can never die. 
We shall study their past that we may avoid their 


mistakes and emulate the good which they accom- 
plished. In the same way let us study Africa. 

Again we are told by the all but hopelessly ig- 
norant, however, that the Africans accomplished 
nothing that we should pass on to coming genera- 
tions. History shows on the contrary that the Af- 
ricans have accomplished about as much good as 
any other people. The best European scholars con- 
cede that when the traders first became acquainted 
with African people in the interior about five hun- 
dred years ago they found the Africans as far ad- 
vanced as the Europeans were in the eighth or ninth 
century. This record the Africans had achieved. 
with little or no help from others. By that time 
the Africans had invented stringed instruments, 
domesticated the sheep, goat and cow, discovered 
the use of iron, developed industrial arts and fine 
arts, and out of feudal monarchy had shown the 
beginning of representative government and trial 
by jury. No other continent can boast of a much 
better record. 

Finally we are faced with the false assertion that 
the people of Africa who achieved these things were 
Asiatics who immigrated into Africa. This state- 
ment can be considered of some value only with re- 
spect to North Africa and East Africa, but even 
there the natives were originally Negroes, and their 
descendants are mainly mulattoes and Negroids. 
The achievements herein mentioned, moreover, are 
those of the Negroes and Negroids who had not 
for centuries been influenced by foreigners. The 
smelting of iron, the discovery of the most useful 
thing to man, is accredited to pure Negroes in the 
African forest. Some of the best specimens of 
fine arts and musical instruments too are found 
among these same people. The Arabs brought to 
the East Coast, to West Africa and to the Sudan 
some new ideas, but with their new religion which 
led to so many destructive wars they caused the 
people of Africa often to retrograde rather than 
advance. 
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THE 


E know very little about 
Wi Negroes in Africa. We 

have heard that the fore- 
fathers of those in America were 
brought from that land to America 
a little more than three centuries 
ago. In America these Negroes 
were sold as servants, and soon 
thereafter they were made slaves. 
Because they were to be treated in 
that cruel way the people who did 
so tried to make it appear that Ne- 
groes were not as good as they were. 
These people recorded that the Ne- 
groes had no history in order to 
make the world believe that Ne- 
groes could not do anything but 
serve others. This was making de- 
sire father to the thought. 

The true story of the Negro gives 
a different impression. The Negro 
is human. He is just like anybody 
else. If you help him he will make 
progress, but if you hold him back 
he cannot go forward. During the 
days of slavery in America the Ne- 
gro could not make much advance- 
ment, and since the emancipation 
so many stumbling blocks have 
been put in his path that he has not 
been able to do very much. But in 
Africa, the Negro accomplished 
many useful things. When we 
study that history we learn that the 
Negro race has 
accomplished 
about as much 
good as any 
other race. 

We must 
study Africa 
sympathetically. 
That is, we must 
not think that 
the Africans are 
backward be- 
cause they do 
not dress, eat, 
work, worship, 
and conduet 
themselves gen- 
erally as we do. 
They do not do 
some things as 
we do _ because 
their climate, 
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their customs and their opportuni- 
ties compel them to live as they do 
and to be what they are. If we 
were in their position, we might do 
as they do; and if they were in our 
position they might do as we do. 
One reason why the Africans 
have long remained as they are is 
that others have had less contact 
with Africa than with other parts 
of the world. Africans have not 
had the chance to learn from oth- 
ers. Africa is cut off from the most 
advanced parts of the world by the 
Sahara Desert ; and the continent is 
mainly a high plateau with scarcely 
any rivers on which boats can sail 
into the interior. Near the coast 
the rivers tumble down steep slopes 
over rapids and falls and cannot be 
navigated. The Nile and the Zam- 
besi are exceptions. For these rea- 
sons only the northern part of Af- 
rica above the Sahara and the 
northeastern part, including Egypt 
and Ethiopia, have long been known 
to people outside of Africa. 
Egypt first had contacts from the 
East. The first people of Egypt 
were Negroes. These people then 


lived in clusters of villages in the 
Nile valley. Then they grew into a 
great nation under King Menes 
about 3400 B. C. 


After his time 
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AFRICA 


came other enterprising rulers, 
among whom stood out Cheops, the 
builder of the Sphinx and the Pyr- 
amids at Gizeh; and besides reser- 
voirs, canals, and temples of gran- 
deur. Negro rulers like Nefertari 
sat on the throne of Egypt. But 
foreign kings, the Hyksos, came 
and checked this prosperity for two 
hundred years, and Egypt slum- 
bered until she became prosperous 
again under Thothmes III. About 
1450 B. C. he conquered Syria and 
Ethiopia. Africa then had contact 
with Asia to the East, even as far 
as Babylon; and through Egypt 
the peoples and ideas of both conti- 
nents were united. Egypt flowered 
forth under Rameses II with his 
new capital at Thebes. This pros- 
perity of Egypt attracted hostile 
people from other shores. Egypt 
was conquered by the Persians un- 
der Cambyses in 527 B. C., by Alex- 
ander the Great in 332 B. C., by the 
Romans in 30 B. C., and by the 
Mohammedan Arabs in 638 A. D. 
Coloured Egyptians became whiter 
when they mixed their blood with 
these conquerors. The religion of 
the Egyptians changed from pagan 
to Christian when the Romans came 
and from Christian to Mohamme- 
dan when the Arabs conquered the 
country. 


People from 
Asia came early 
to Abyssinia, 
but the high 
plateau and 
rough rivers of 
deep canyons 
and gorges pre- 
vented many 
from crossing at 
that point into 
Africa as into 
Egypt. Yet a 
considerable 
number from 
Asia came and 
mixed their 
blood with the 
Negroes of that 
part of the con- 
tinent. So many 
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finally came that the people of 
Abyssinia became less and less like 
Negroes, and then were called Ne- 
groid folk. Some writers say that 
the people of that country are not 
Negroes but Hamites, Negroids, or 
persons whose origin is both black 
and white. Abyssinia received many 
comers from Yemen which lies just 
across the Red Sea. Yemen once 
conquered and controlled Abys- 
sinia, which at one time ruled over 
Yemen. Abyssinia tended to re- 
main Negroid under its native 
kings of whom there were twenty- 
six from 750 to 308 B. C. The 
most important of these rulers, 
Piankhy, Shabaka, and Taharka, 
became conquerors and statesmen 
recognized abroad. Egypt was sub- 
dued, and Taharka claimed to be 
the ruler of the world. 

The most important people who 
eame into Abyssinia were the He- 
brews. There is a legend that the 
Ethiopians came from the union of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
But we know that the Hebrews took 
possession of that part of the coun- 
try toward the north and organized 
the Axumite Kingdom. This He- 
brew nation did not endure, but it 
made a deep impression upon the 
Abyssinians. Their way of living 
today is very much like that of the 
ancient Hebrews rather than like 
that of Christians, although this 
new faith was brought there by 
Bishop Fromentius in 330 A. D., 
and the much-talked-of Prester 
John was supposed to be an early 
missionary in those parts. 

Abyssinia, because it was more 
isolated than Egypt, tended to re- 
main African. The people were sat- 
isfied to go their own way. They 
had little contact with modern na- 
tions until the reign of King Theo- 
dore about 1855. He brought un- 
der his sway most of the chiefs and 
established a limited feudal mon- 
archy. He ruled as Negus Negasti, 
king of kings. He had modern ideas 
and he desired to learn from other 
nations. Menelik, another ruler of 
greater renown, had similar ideas. 
The Europeans were glad to visit 
the land, and they hoped in some 
way to take the country. Under 


Menelik the Abyssinians turned 
back the Italian invaders at the 
battle of Adowa, March 1, 1896, but 
the conquest was finally accom- 
plished by Italy by expelling Haile 
Selassie. 

Africa along the Mediterranean 
was overrun by many races, first 
one and then the other. They came 
from both Europe and Asia. Ad- 
venturers from Phoenicia  estab- 
lished Carthage near what is now 
Tunis, 850 B. C. Then came the 
Romans to conquer Carthage. When 
the Roman Empire declined wan- 
dering European tribes, called the 
Vandals and Normans, pillaged the 
shores of North Africa. Then came 
the Arabs who swept through 
Egypt, about the middle of the sev- 
enth century, through North Afri- 
ea later, and even into Spain and 
France. The people in North Afri- 
ea had changed much by race ad- 
mixture, and they called themselves 
Berbers, a mixture of white and 
black. The Berbers could not re- 
sist the conquerors because the for- 
mer were not well organized and 
they had no strong leaders. They 
fought one another. The Arabs 
were finally driven out of Europe 
back into North Africa. They could 
not hold that shore because the 
Turks came and took North Africa, 
but that part of the continent did 
come through this struggle with 
three strongholds which later be- 
came centers of governments: Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, and Tunis, called 
the Barbary States. 


SPAIN AND AFRICA 


Spain had closer contact with 
Africa than any other part of Eu- 
rope. Only the Strait of Gibraltar 
separated them. It was natural, 
then, for some of the first adven- 
turers along the northern coast to 
come from Spain. It was likewise 
an easy route for the Berbers to 
cross from Africa into Spain. The 
Arabs conquered Egypt by 638 
and all of North Africa by 703. In 
711 they crossed into Spain, sub- 
dued the country and pushed on 
into France, but Carl Martel met 
them on the plain of Tours in 732 
and drove them back into Spain. 
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These Arab-Berbers settled down 
to permanent abodes in Spain and 
civilized that land. Cordoba be- 
came a center of great culture. 
Commerce flourished. Art, ele- 
gance, and refinement advanced. 
The darkness of the middle ages 
was dispelled by knowledge of 
mathematies, science, and medicine. 


Persons of African blood assisted 
in civilizing Spain. The opportu- 
nity for Africans came in the un- 
doing of these rulers. The Omme- 
yades, the most noted of the rulers, 
began to weaken and reached the 
end of their rule in 1031, but before 
this Al Mansur as Caliph had estab- 
lished a powerful kingdom in West- 
ern Africa. Dissension set in, how- 
ever, since he was considered a 
usurper. The Berbers arose against 
him. Claimants of the throne fol- 
lowing Al Mansur, used African 
troops in their conflicts, and the 
reigning Caliph had a black body- 
guard from Negroland. The Cal- 
iphs’ power declined, and in both 
Spain and Africa the empire broke 
up into provinces. Thus came the 
opportunity of the Christians in 
Spain to drive the ‘‘infidels’’ out. 
When the Arab-Berbers had been 
expelled from Spain into Africa 
they had to conquer other parts to 
strengthen their position. This 
brought them into closer contact 
with Negroland. The Spanish Ar- 
abs naturally pressed down upon 
the Berber tribes—the Goddala, the 
Lemtunah, the Lamtah. All these 
were brothers of the Senajah be- 
tween the Atlantic Ocean and 
Ghadames, the western half of 
North Africa. These Berbers in 
their turn had to press down upon 
the West African Negro kingdoms, 
and they foreed Mohammedism up- 
on some of them. To Tiloutan, the 
Lemtunah king, who brought this 
African desert kingdom to its emi- 
nence before he died in 837, twen- 
ty Negro chiefs paid tribute. His 
suecessors held out against their 
foes until 918, when they were over- 
thrown by the Senajah. 


These tribes were later united 
under Yaha about 1048. From a 
pious pilgrimage to Mecca he 

(Continued on page 14) 
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THE CONQUEST OF AFRICA 


URING these years of the 

D rise and fall of the West 
African and Sudanese king- 

doms, Europeans were exploring 
and settling along the coast of Afri- 
ea. The Arabs had conquered and 
reorganized these parts of Africa 
by about 1500, and the Europeans 
were on the way to conquer both 
the Negroes and the Arabs. It took 
the Europeans more than five hun- 
dred years to perform this task; 
but with one exception they have 
finally succeeded. Now they are 
fighting among themselves to de- 
cide who will dominate new Africa. 
In the begin- 
ning the Euro- 
pean’s approach 
to Africa could 
not be directed 
to any specific 
points on that 
shore. They 
were in savage- 
ry themselves 
and knew very 
little about the 
outer world. 
The Greek writ- 
ers like Homer, 
Aeschylus, He- 
siod, Minner- 
mus, Euripides, 
Appolonius, and 
Herodotus, re- 
ferred indefi- 
nitely to Africa 
and highly 
praised those of 
whom they had 
heard. The Ro- 
mans oceasion- 
ally read the no- 
tices of Afri- 
cans in Terence, 
Vergil, and 
Ovid. Euro- 
peans had heard 


that African 
soldiers ap- 
peared in the 


army of Xerxes. 
Explorers found 
evidences of the 
presence of Ne- 


groes around Crete and other parts 
of the Mediterranean. Europeans 
had probably had their best knowl- 
edge of Africa through adventurers 
like Hanno, the Carthaginian, who 
explored the west coast of Africa 
probably as far as Sherbro about 
450 B. C.; or through the efforts 
of the Persian Sataspe who, a cen- 
tury later, tried to circumnavigate 
Africa. He first saw the Negril- 


los, or little Negroes, who might 
have been the dwarfs, or Pygmies, 
who were dislodged by the Bantu, 
or Hamites. During the darkness 
of the Middle Age, however, these 
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facts had been generally forgotten. 

Much later the Normans in their 
wandering, touched the West Afri- 
ean coast and undertook to estab- 
lish trading posts there, but the 
first systematic effort to open up 
Africa came about 1418 under the 
stimulus of Prince Henry of Portu- 
gal. He sent out men to trade in 
gold dust and Negro slaves. These 
traders brought the first Negroes 
to Portugal in 1442. The Portu- 
guese proceeded sometimes under 
the pretext of converting the heath- 
en, and they set up in the Congo 
the ‘‘Christian Kingdom of San 
Salvador’’ with 
‘Christianized ’’ 
Negro rulers. 
This, however, 
was not the con- 
tinuation of the 
long established 
kingdom of the 
Kongo. Prince 
Henry died in 
1460; but others 
pushed the ex- 
ploration as far 
as the Equator 
by 1471 and 
reached the 
Congo River by 
1484. Two years 
later Diogo Cam 
went a thousand 
miles south of 
the Equator and 
““set up a stone 
cross on the bor- 
der of Hottentot 
land.’’ Then 
eame Bartholo- 
mew Diaz, who 
was driven by 
storm beyond 
the Cape of 
Good Hope in 
1486. Vasco da 
Gama doubled 
the Cape in 
1497 and ex- 
plore the coast 
as far as Mom- 
basa and Me- 
linde. He pro- 
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ceeded thence to Calicut in India 
in 1498. The Portuguese estab- 
lished strongholds on the bay of 
Arguin and at Elmina on the Gold 
Coast. They extended their influ- 
ence into Angola and Mozambique 
and even learned something about 
kingdoms of the interior of Africa. 
The French, following close upon 
the Portuguese, if not preceding 
them, made a settlement in the Ca- 
naries in 1402. They later entered 
the region of the Senegal. The 
English made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to trade with the Guinea 
coast in 1481. William Hawkins, 
the father of Sir John Hawkins, 
ventured to trade on the coast from 
1530 to 1532 and in 1553. Then 
came his son, Sir John Hawkins, 
who in 1562 took more than a hun- 
dred slaves from Guinea to Santo 
Domingo. In 1713 the Peace of 
Utrecht gave England the exclusive 
right to import slaves into the New 
World, and the West Coast of Afri- 
ca became the chief source to sup- 
ply the traffic. 

As long as the Europeans con- 
tented themselves with the control 
of trading posts along the coast, 
they did not have much trouble in 
withstanding the occasional attacks 
of the natives who frequently came 
down from the interior to dislodge 
the newcomers, although in some 
instances the European settlements 
were destroyed. When the Euro- 
peans undertook to penetrate the 
interior, however, they met with 
determined resistance. The Afri- 
can kingdoms were so well organ- 
ized and the natives, in spite of the 
fact that they had no contact which 
would enable them to learn modern 
methods, had developed such fight- 
ing power that they could not be 
easily subdued. The Europeans be- 
gan the effort of subduing these in- 
terior political organizations of the 
natives about 150 years ago, and 
they have not as yet completed that 
task. 

The Portuguese, although coming 
in the name of missionaries to ad- 
vance the cause of Christ while 
trading in gold dust and slaves, 
could not easily deceive the natives. 
When they undertook to advance 


far into the interior in Southwest 
Africa, they were quickly driven 
back to the coast by the Ngola 
whose military chieftains were more 
than a match for the Portuguese. 
With inereased forces the Portu- 
guese finally succeeded in bringing 
to peaceful terms the ruler of these 
tribes who with his sister Ginga 
agreed to accept baptism. Ginga, 
however, soon finding out that bap- 
tism did not reduce the ills from 
which her people suffered, de- 
throned her brother, who had 
shamefully ceded to the Portuguese 
the lands of her forefathers, and 
took up arms against the Portu- 
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guese herself. She fought bravely 
for more than thirty years; and, 
when driven from place to place by 
superior forces, she retired to the 
wilderness with her most faithful 
troops and perished rather than 
yield to the conqueror. 

Heroism was shown later in the 
resistance of the Dahomans to the 
French in trying to extend their 
trade into the African interior. The 
invaders encountered the military 
forces of Dahomey, who ordered 
these Europeans not to encroach 
upon their territory which they had 
held without question from most 

(Continued on page 19) 
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PROGRESS IN 


HE progress of the African 

has been complicated for 

hundreds of years by the 
presence of the white European. 
This is true of all Africa but espe- 
cially is it true for that part known 
as the Union of South Africa. For 
nearly three hundred years there 
have been white settlers in that 
part of the continent. And from the 
first one of the serious questions 
was what to do about the Native 
Africans, at that time the Bushmen 
and Hottentot. Equally serious for 
the African folk was the question 
of what to do about the whites. 
The early Native groups were weak 
in number and organization. The 
roving, hunting Bushmen rather 
easily succumbed to the guns and 
diseases of the white man. The 
Hottentot, herders of flocks and 
somewhat less migratory than the 
Bushmen, were more easily brought 
under the influence of the whites. 
In time they lost their land and 
herds and became the servants of 
the more powerful white popula- 
tion. 

By the end of the eighteenth 
century, some 150 years after the 
first white settlers came to the 
Cape, the Hottentot were largely a 
servant folk. But by this time an- 
other African people had come 
down into South Africa, the Bantu, 
who are today the most numerous 
folk in this far South of the Afri- 
ean continent. For a hundred 
years or more Bantu and: whites, 
composed largely of Dutch and 
English, struggled for the land and 
resources of the country. During 
this time all were making a living 
from this land, all the while be- 
coming inereasingly dependent 
upon each other. Whites were 
learning from Bantu and Bantu 
were adjusting to the customs, eco- 
nomic systems and political con- 
trols of the whites: By the end of 
the nineteenth century the nu- 
merous Bantu had lost much of 
their land, were working the 
farms and mines of South Africa 
and were doing many of the jobs 


in the South African country and 
towns. Today they number over 
three-fifths of the total population 
of the Union, 614 million strong, 
compared with 2 million whites, 
700,000 colored people, folk of 
mixed blood, and 200,000 East In- 
dians. Possibly 1144 million of 
these Bantu people live in the 
towns and mining centers of South 
Africa, while the rest live on the 
farms, in the Native reserves and 
in the villages. They compose 
many different kinds of people. 
Some of them, especially those 
who live in the remote areas of 
South Africa, cling to the tradi- 
tional ways of their fathers, wear 
Native dress and try to make their 
living by a simple agriculture and 
by raising cattle. In the latter 
they only partially succeed, since 
they must go out into the white 
world to work if they are to get 
the money essential for taxes and 
necessities. They live on the 
fringe of the white world but par- 
ticipate in it hardly at all. Be- 
sides this group are those Bantu 
individuals who live as the whites 
do, eat the same kind of food, 
wear the same type of clothes, live 
in houses of European style, use 
furniture and utensils made in 


BREAST ORNAMENTS 


SOUTH AFRICA 


England, the United States or 
South Africa, speak English or 
Dutch and read books and news- 
papers. They know no other way 
of life except that of the white 
man. In between these extremes 
are many kinds of Bantu life. One 
thing certain is that there is no 
one way or style of life common 
to all. 

Readers of the BULLETIN are in- 
terested in the progress of African 
people. It is not easy in a few 
paragraphs to answer the question 
of what progress has been made. 
The honest reporter has to cite 
some rather unpleasant facts 
about the position of the Native 
folk of South Africa. They live in 
crowded reserves; they have inade- 
quate lands for their large and 
growing population; they are ex- 
ploited and paid miserable wages 
on farms, in factories, stores and 
households; they are poorly 
housed; their death rate is very 
high and health conditions are 
atrocious; they are segregated so- 
cially and find themselves prac- 
tically powerless politically. More- 
over, they are viewed by whites 
generally as an inferior people, fit- 
ted by nature for their roles of 
economic subordinates and social 
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inferiors. Such facts are not 
pleasant, but they must be remem- 
bered if we are to understand the 
difficulties and accomplishments 
of the South Africans. It should 
be stressed that the unfortunate 
position of the Native folk is no 
reflection on their ability or capac- 
ities as a race. White control is 
the result of a more effective tech- 
nical equipment, economic organi- 
zation, superior weapons and 
stronger political organization, 
and not of racial superiority. 

In spite of their handicaps, how- 
ever, the Bantu people have cer- 
tain things to their credit. For 
instance, they have survived and 
increased in numbers, and this un- 
der difficult circumstances. They 
have not died out, nor suecumbed 
to disease nor given away before 
the destructive might of the 
whites. Of course, mere survival 
in itself proves nothing, but it 
does suggest a certain capacity for 
resistance and vitality, and bodes 
well for the future. Again, the 
Bantu have adjusted to the ways 
and pressures of the ruling group. 
They have learned the skills and 
developed the habits essential in 
their struggle for existence. By 
experience and through schooling 
they have acquired proficiency in 
the use of European languages 
and learned how to use other 
items of the rich heritage of Euro- 
pean culture. Some have acquired 
property under severe conditions. 
Others have acquired the skills 
and knowledge essential for such 
professions as teaching, medicine 
and writing. Nearly all have 
learned to utilize at least some 
part of the complex technical and 
cultural equipment of the Euro- 
pean. Indeed, some students think 
that the whites will be more or less 
dependent upon the skill of the 
African worker, who at the pres- 
ent time is paid so poorly for the 
work he does. Even at the pres- 
ent time, given the limitations im- 
posed upon him, his achievement 
is great. 

In other respects the Native Af- 
rican has much to his eredit. 
While a_ relatively small 


group are thoroughly at home in 
European culture, the fact that 
they exist at least suggests the 
versatility of the African and in- 
dicates that he is as gifted as any 
other group of humans in the fine 
art of learning. It is of course 
agreed that the failure of the 
masses to acquire European cul- 
ture is no reflection on the South 
African Natives. They have a 
cultural background of their own; 
and normally a people do not slip 
off their culture as we change gar- 
ments. The point is that the Afri- 
ean can and does find his way 
around in worlds other than his 
own; and is able to make use of 
the culture of those folk who claim 
to be his superior. The number of 
well trained, well educated Na- 
tives is increasing. Such persons 
are writing books and editing 
newspapers. They are developing 
art and music. They are proving 
their competence. 

Politically, the Native South 
African has little power. But he 
makes good use of what he has; 
and he puts up a fight for more. 
Wherever possible he presses for 
advantages, as his record before 
Government Commissions and in 
the political bodies in which he is 
allowed some voice show. There 
are organizations which put up a 
fight for Native rights and, while 
they do not accomplish a great 
deal, their existence at least sug- 
gests that all do not submit to a 
hard lot. An inereasingly large 
number of persons struggle to bet- 
ter their own lot and work for and 
dream of a better day for their 
own folk. Given South African 
conditions any protest or struggle 
suggests courage; and a people 
who show some spunk and fight 
may be subordinate, but their lot 
is not forever hopeless. 

All would perhaps agree that 
the future of the South African 
folk is perhaps not very bright. 
Ilowever, the advances made do 
give some ground for hope. Per- 
haps a better day is ahead for the 
African of Bantu persuasion, 

W. O. Brown 
Traveler in Africa and 
Professor at Howard University. 
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Books on Africa 


There are thousands of books on 
Africa. To read all of them would 
require a life time. Most of such 
books give a distorted view of the 
natives and their past. 

A few writers, however, have 
tried to tell the truth about Africa. 
In J. Deniker’s Races of Men, J. 
Finot’s Race Prejudice, F. Ratzel’s 
History of Mankind, Franz Boas’s 
Primitive Man, and Leo Frobeni- 
us’s Voice of Africa may be found 
some general observations of value. 
In the works of Maurice Delafosse, 
L. Tauxier, D. Westerman, Henri 
Labouret, J. P. Johnson, John Ros- 
coe, R. S. Rattray, Emil Torday, 
David Randall-Maciver, George 
Greenfield, Harry Johnston, and 
Melville J. Herskovits will be found 
other helpful data for understand- 
ing the natives, although some of 
these writers show the usual bias or 
intellectual prejudice. The few 
works of natives who have written 
books of value include Casely Hay- 
ford’s Ethiopia Unbound and his 
Native Institutions, E. W. Blyden’s 
African Life and Customs and his 
Islam, Christianity and the Negro, 
S. M. Molema’s The Bantu, Thom- 
as Mofolo’s Chaka, and the works 
of Danquah, Soga, Azikiwe and a 
few others. 


Most of these books, however, are 
not available in small libraries, but 
the readers at these centers may ob- 
tain a few useful books on Africa 
at a small cost. The African Back- 
ground Outlined, or Handbook for 
the Study of the Negro, a teacher’s 
manual with an adequate bibliogra- 
phy on Africa and the Negro in the 
New World, may be obtained from 
the Associated Publishers, 1538 
Ninth Street, N. W., Washington, 
for $3.00; African Heroes and 
Heroines, a treatment of the past 
of the Negro in Africa with a list 
of practically all useful books on 
Africa, for $2.00; Maurice Dela- 
fosse’s Negroes of Africa with most 
helpful references for $3.00; Afri- 
can Myths, the best in African folk- 
lore and proverbs, for $1.00; and 
W. E. B. Du Bois’s Black Folk 
Then and Now, for $3.50. 
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AFRICA AND THE CURRENT WORLD CONFLICT 


HE black men of Africa 
| never have a chance to put 
their knees under the coun- 
cil tables of international politics. 
But the African continent and its 
population of 150,000,000 or more 
play a vital role in the game of in- 
ternational politics. They are the 
innocent pawns in the disgusting 
spectacle of the so-called civilized 
nations and their rulers fighting 
each other to the death, destroy- 
ing their manhood and property 
in the periodic struggles to deter- 
mine which nation will be domi- 
nant, which nation will receive the 
lion’s share of African and other 
spoils. 

In peace or war Africa and the 
African are never spared this tur- 
moil. In times of peace the Afri- 
can continent and its people are 
subjected to brutal commercial 
exploitation. In times of war the 
continent is converted into a 
bloody battlefield on which the 
great “civilized” nations of Eu- 
rope fight each other like mad 
dogs over a bone. It is never a 
struggle of the African’s making; 
the black man has no desire for it, 
and no voice about it. Nor is he 
permitted to stay out of it. He is 
given a gun and a uniform and 
ordered to fight on one side or the 
other—and he is usually fighting 
against other Africans who are 
similarly controlled. It is just as 
though two ruffians engaged in a 
street brawl should break into 
your parlor, decide to have their 
fight out there, 
and force you to 
take sides and 
engage in the 
fight. Then, 
when it is all 
over, you dis- 
cover that the 
burly victor has 
decided to stay 
on in your house 
and, at the point 
of a gun, will 
thereafter re- 
quire you to be 


his hand servant. The African, 
lacking guns for his own protec- 
tion, is quite as helpless as most of 
us would be should our homes be 
thus invaded by gunmen. The Af- 
rican suffers because he has not 
cared to adopt one of the most im- 
portant customs of our western 
civilization—the art of destroying 
fellow humans with guns; and be- 
cause he prefers peace to war. Thus 
he is a constant and easy victim of 
European conflicts. 

The past quarter of a century 
has witnessed two great wars— 
World Wars I and Il—and numer- 
ous minor ones. In both of the 
world wars Africa has figured 
prominently, while in one of the 
lesser wars—the Italian conquest 
of Ethiopia—African loot was the 
sole objective. World wars and 
African imperialism are closely 
linked. Much of the first World 
War was fought in Africa and by 
Africans—a great many of whom 
fought and died on the battlefields 
of Europe as well. Africa, with 
its markets, its raw materials and 
its labor supply, was a major 
cause of conflict and the chief 
prize of the victors in the war of 
1914-1918. Sinee 1918, when this 
first World War ended, another 
invasion of Africa has taken place, 
and the last but one of the inde- 
pendent African nations was con- 
quered when Italy cruelly over- 
ran Ethiopia. Now Africa is once 
more the object of antagonists in 
a world-shattering European con- 


flict, and at this very moment the 
main theater of the war threatens 
to shift from Europe and England 
to Africa, where Britain and 
Egypt are arrayed against Italy 
and her African colonies. As win- 
ter approaches and fighting on a 
large scale becomes impossible in 
already war-torn Europe, Africa 
obliges by offering a milder cli- 
mate in which the white men of 
Europe may continue to murder 
each other at will under the full 
glare of the African sun. The pity 
is that a great many innocent Af- 
ricans will also be slain in the 
process. 

In addition to its valuable re- 
sources and its great manpower, 
Africa also has strategic geo- 
graphical location. It controls the 
Suez Canal, the Red Sea and Gi- 
braltar; it dominates the South 
Atlantic, the Indian Ocean and the 
Mediterranean ; it guards the main 
route to the Orient; it affords the 
closest jumping off places for air 
traffic between Europe and South 
America. 

During modern times, and espe- 
cially since the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, Africans have 
been under the heel of European 
Imperialism — British, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Belgian, 
Portuguese and Boer. There have 
been variations in the methods of 
control, differences in the nation- 
ality of the rulers, but all in all 
there has been little to choose with 
regard to native interest. The 
white imperial- 
ist has been top 
dog in the Afri- 
ean’s own back 
yard, and the 
African has 
been forced to 
obey the orders 
of the European 
masters. And 
always the ob- 
jects of im- 
perialism in Af- 
rica have been 
the same, by 
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whomever pursued. The European 
nations have sought in Africa mar- 
kets, raw materials, cheap labor 
and military manpower. They have 
used Africa as a source of quick 
riches. They have built up their 
empires through the acquisition of 
possessions there, and thus have 
gained international power and 
prestige. 

The welfare of the African, his 
interests and aspirations, however, 
have seldom been consulted. There 
have always been attempts to pre- 
sent rationalizations, false expla- 
nations of the white man’s mission 
in Africa, of course. They have 
claimed that they only desired to 
bring civilization and Christianity 
to the African native; that they 
have had only the native’s interests 
at heart when they forced their 
way into his country, took away 
his land, destroyed his customary 
institutions and ways of life, and 
compelled him to work at the beck 
and eall of the white master. The 
same sort of rationalization was 
often employed to justify the en- 
slavement of the Negro in Amer- 
ica. It was claimed that he was so 
child-like and irresponsible that 
he could be happy and secure only 
when under the care of a white 
master. In Africa, as in slavery, 
it is the white master who reaps 
the profits from the relationship. 

Thus the picture of the plight of 
the African under European im- 
perialism is not a happy one. De- 
spite such conditions, however, the 
African has been making steady 
progress. The African has suffered 
from certain inherent handicaps in 
resisting European oppression, 
and in looking forward to prog- 
ress. Unfortunately for their abil- 
ity to resist European encroach- 
ment, the people of Africa are not 
united. They suffer from many 
kinds of division. They are divided 
into an amazing number of tribes. 
Each tribe speaks a different lan- 
guage, has different customs, and 
its own chief or ruler. There has 
not been, until quite recent times, 
very much inter-association be- 
tween the Africans of one tribe 
and those of another. There has 


been a consequent lack of national 
or “African” consciousness among 
African peoples. They have 
thought of themselves more as 
members of this or that tribe, than 
as Africans. There has been a 
lack of national, inter-tribal or- 
ganizations among Africans, and 
of leadership to guide them in this 
direction. The African people 
have had excellent tribal systems 
of education, but these have not 
been of a nature to fit them for 
competition with the material and 
industrial way of life of the west- 
ern world. Only in recent years 
have they begun to get and profit 
by the type of education which we 
of the western world know. Only 
recently have Africans themselves 
had the opportunity to visit the 
outside world, and to learn how to 
meet the European on his own 
ground. 

As a result of such education and 
contacts Africans in many places 
have been rapidly taking steps to 
overcome the handicaps of the past 
in their relations with the white in- 
truders. A new leadership, espe- 
cially among the educated African 
youth, has begun to emerge, a new 
group and racial consciousness is 
developing, and strong organiza- 
tions are formed with the object of 
uniting Africans in protest against 
and resistance to European abuses. 
There are now strong youth organi- 
zations in West Africa, particular- 
ly in such colonies as the Gold 
Coast, Sierra Leone and Nigeria. 
In South Africa there are national 
organizations among the Bantu 
people, such as the All African 
Congress, which hold annual con- 
ventions just as the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People does on our behalf 
here. In East Africa are found 
organizations such as the Kikuyu 
Central Association, which has for 
years maintained a competent Afri- 
ean lobbyist in London. African 
schools on the western model have 
steadily improved; advanced edu- 
cational institutions have been es- 
tablished in many places. There is 
a growing racial consciousness, es- 
pecially among educated Africans. 
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Numerous publications owned and 
edited by Africans — newspapers 
and periodicals — are published 
and tend to impress upon the con- 
sciousness of their African readers 
an awareness of their problems and 
a realization of the need for unity 
in thought and action. The protest 
and civie organizations sponsor 
meetings, often of a mass character, 
in which the grievances of the peo- 
ple are aired, in which vigorous 
protests are made and criticisms 
fired against the injustices for 
which European administrators are 
responsible. Recourse is often had 
to the courts to uphold rights. In 
many parts of West and South 
Africa there is continuous protest 
and agitation on the part of ag- 
grieved Africans, and a great many 
concessions have been wrung from 
the colonial administrations. For, 
after all, the African has the pow- 
er of numbers; he is in the over- 
whelming majority everywhere on 
the continent; he is the indispensa- 
ble labor supply; his country can- 
not be exploited without him; and 
while concessions are made only 
grudgingly, they are nevertheless 
made. 

The ability of the African to 
make this sort of slow but steady 
progress under the harsh rule of 
European imperialism has been in 
large measure due to the fact that 
the imperialist governments repre- 
sented in Africa from the end of 
World War I until the present, ex- 
cepting only Italy in North Africa 
and Ethiopia, have been democrat- 
ie governments. These imperialis- 
tic democracies have not, of course, 
extended the privileges and benefits 
of democratic government to their 
possessions in Africa. Yet, even 
while oppressing their African sub- 
jects, these ‘‘democracies’’ have 
paid lip-service to the ideals of free- 
dom. They have striven, because of 
international public opinion, to 
maintain the appearance of regard 
for the form if not the substance 
of democracy in their colonies ; they 
have had to extend some of the ele- 
mental attributes of democracy, 
such as freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of the press, of speech and of 
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religion, the right to protest, and 
the basic concept of the right of the 
individual as against the state,and 
his right of appeal to the courts 
against injustice, to their African 
populations. And many Africans 
have learned how to make effective 
use of these instruments of indi- 
vidual freedom. It is only because 
of this limited freedom that Afri- 
cans have been able to develop ef- 
fective organizations, to become ar- 
ticulate in the presentation of their 
grievances, and to begin to mould a 
united African opinion and movye- 
ment. The democratic imperial- 
isms, and of these England and 
France have been most important 
in Africa, have not permitted such 
liberties out of any high regard or 
sympathy for the African, but only 
because they have had to. As de- 
moeracies they have had liberal- 
minded groups in their own coun- 
tries which have protested vigor- 
ously against abuses in the control 
of the African peoples, which have 
demanded the extension of demo- 
eratie prerogatives to the African 
colonials. They have also had to be 
accountable before international 
publie opinion for their treatment 
of their subject peoples in Africa. 
Democracies are necessarily more 
concerned about how people else- 
where regard them and their acts 
than are non-demoeracies, which 
are under the control of one man 
or a small ruling clique of men. 
Democracies have, in this regard, 
an entirely different set of moral 
values than the autocratic govern- 
ments, such as Hitler’s Germany or 
Mussolini’s Italy. 

The African in Africa, therefore, 
is much like the Negro in this coun- 
try with regard to democracy. We 
are not permitted to share in the 
full fruits of democracy, but we 
are given some of the peelings from 
the fruit; and the nation is often 
self-conscious and apologetic for 
this defect in its democratic proe- 
ess. We are permitted freedom of 
speech, press, assembly and relig- 
ion. We can organize, protest and 
appeal to the courts for the protee- 
tion of our rights. We can let the 
American and world public know 


of the abuses we suffer. It is 
through the exercise of such rights 
that we have progressed in the past, 
and they form the foundation upon 
which our hopes for the future are 
erected. So is it with the African. 
His future, as ours, depends upon 
the preservation and extension of 
the democratic concepts throughout 
the world. 

Thus the future of the African, 
his hope for continued progress, 
development and ultimate control 
of his continent, is inseparably tied 
to the outcome of the current war. 
The burning question for him as 
for us is—who will win it? This 
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question involves much more than 
the mere substitution of German 
and Italian for English and French 
imperialism in Africa. It embraces 
the relative significance of totali- 
tarian, fascist imperialism on the 
one hand as against the imperialism 
of the democratic nations on the 
other. What does this imply for 
the African? Fascism, especially 
the brand peddled by Herr Hitler, 
embraces boldly and fundamentally 
a racial theory more severe and 
more brazen than any the modern 
world has known—more formal, 
more deliberate even than that to 
be found in our own deep South. 
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This racial theory, which elevates 
the ‘‘Aryvan’’ or pure white peo- 
ples to positions of absolute superi- 
ority and rulership in the world, 
and relegates all the rest of us to 
the role of servants or slaves, is 
clearly and fully set forth in Hit- 
ler’s Mein Kampf, in the Nazi 
Primer, and in the aets of the Nazis 
in Germany and in all of the Euro- 
pean countries they have recently 
invaded. Peoples who are not ac- 
cepted by them as ‘‘Aryans’’ are 
held to be something less than hu- 
mans; on more than one occasion 
the official publications setting 
forth the racial doctrines of Nazi- 
ism refer to Negroes as ‘‘animal- 
like.’’ Africans, under fascist dom- 
ination, therefore, would have no 
rights that any German or Italian 
would be expected to respect. Un- 
der fascism individual liberties are 
destroyed for even the white citi- 
zen. Fascism completely disavows 
the concepts of democracy, which 
it considers a weak and outworn 
system of government. Fascism be- 
lieves in government by force and 
at the will of the dictator. Under 
it even conquered white people 
have been enslaved, as in Poland. 
Now that the Germans have con- 
quered France, French Negroes, 
who formerly were able to walk as 
men in France, who knew nothing 
of Jim Crow in Paris or elsewhere 
in the French nation, who were ex- 
tended full social equality in 
France, even to the extent of inter- 
marriage, if not in the colonies, find 
Nazi-dictated signs barring them 
from cafes, hotels, and even prohib- 
iting them from buying railroad 
tickets. 

While this shocking transforma- 
tion is taking place in Nazi-con- 
trolled France, British Africans in 
the British colonies are still able to 
present their grievances even while 
Britain is sorely beset. They pub- 
lish their newspapers and maga- 
zines, their organizations continue 
active, they find champions who 
continue to debate their cause in 
the British Parliament, they are 
still able to demand concessions 
from the British government. Their 
bargaining power is enhanced, in 


fact, for their ungrudging support 
is needed for the successful conduct 
of the war. Yet even an Aryan 
German worker would. be sent to a 
concentration camp, or perhaps 
shot, if he dared utter a word of 
criticism of Hitler’s policy in Ger- 
many today. Even during the war, 
the native African in a British col- 
ony, as badly off and oppressed as 
he may be, has more liberty, more 
rights, more hope for a free future, 
than does an Aryan in Germany. 

There can be no doubt that if 
Hitler and Mussolini win this war, 
the future of the African will be 
one of abject, hopeless slavery. Hit- 
ler and Mussolini now speak of 
their intention to ‘‘liberate’’ the 
African from the tyranny of Brit- 
ish rule, and to create a ‘‘new or- 
der’’ for Africa as well as for Eu- 
rope. But we must consider what 
sort of liberation and new order 
this would be. Is this the sort of 
‘‘liberation’’ the citizens of Ger- 
many and Italy enjoy, under which 
every individual must jump to the 
erack of the master’s whip; where 
no individual dares even to whisper 
a word of criticism of the govern- 
ment, for fear a dreaded secret 
agent will overhear and doom him 
to a concentration camp? Is this to 
be the sort of ‘‘liberation’’ the 
North Africans in Italian Libya 
have suffered, under which they are 
forced to fight the Italian’s battles, 
even when they must slay their own 
kind, as they were compelled to do 
in the Ethiopian war? There is no 
indication of any German or Ital- 
ian desire to inquire of Africans 
the sort of ‘‘new order’’ they desire. 

There are some naive optimists 
who claim to foresee African liber- 
ation as a result of this war, due 
to the weakening of all white im- 
perialist nations. This is merely 
wishful thinking. It must be re- 
membered that the African too is 
fighting this war, on both sides, on 
behalf of his white masters. The 
Africans are not unified or organ- 
ized enough yet to offer any effec- 
tive, forceful resistance, 

J. BUNCHE 


Traveler in Africa and head of the 
Department of Political Science, 
Howard University. 
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The Unknown Africa 


(Continued from page 6) 


brought back with him Ibn Yassin, 
a teacher and reformer whose work 
was to restore the orthodox Moham- 
medan faith from which the dwell- 
ers in the desert had strayed; but 
against this reform the tribesmen 
rebelled. Ibn Yassin, therefore, re- 
tired with his faithful followers to 
seclusion on an island in the Sene- 
gal from which his inspired disci- 
ples under the name of Morabites 
or ‘‘ Al Moravides’’ came preaching 
a holy war. This new movement 
brought him into power in both 
Africa and Spain. Yaha died in 
1056, when he was succeeded by 
his brother Abou Bekr. With the 
support of the Almoravides, he ad- 
vanced to further conquest than the 
Southwestern Morocco kingdom left 
by Yaha. They had the territory 
stretching across the Atlas moun- 
tains to the western coast. 

Because of dissension among the 
tribes in the south in 1061, how- 
ever, Abou Bekr returned to his 
desert kingdom and assigned his 
cousin Yusuf (Joseph) Tachefin to 
take charge in the north. From his 
desert base Abou Bekr made an- 
other attack or the kingdoms of Ne- 
groland. He probably advanced no 
farther than Hausa, since he had 
to return to calm things in the 
north. In 1062 Yusuf established 
the city of Morocco and asserted his 
independence of the other part of 
the kingdom. With this as a be- 
ginning he extended his conquests 
in North Africa. About this time 
he established such a center of cul- 
ture that the place proved attrac- 
tive to the Arabs then being driven 
out of Spain by Alfonso. These 
Arabs begged Yusuf to take up 
their cause against the rising Chris- 
tians in that country. 

Now Yusuf was not an Arab him- 
self. He did not speak that lan- 
guage. He was an African in every 
sense of the word. He was a “‘ wise, 
shrewd man, neither too prompt in 
his determinations, nor too slow in 
carrying them into effect.’’ He 
finally yielded to the urgent appeal 
of the Arabs. Yusuf crossed into 
Spain with a large army, drove his 
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opponents from their positions and 
won a great victory on the battle- 
field of Zalakah in 1086. It is said 
that no tribe of the western desert 
was not represented in his army, 
and it was the first time the people 
of Spain had seen camels used for 
the purpose of mounting cavalry. 
In this army were some thousands 
of blacks armed with Indian swords 
and short spears and shields cov- 
ered with hippopotamus hide. This 
conquest, then, as Lady Lugard in 
her Tropical Dependency has said, 
must be regarded as an African 
conquest by an African dynasty. 
These Almoravides thereafter rul- 
ing Spain, it has been pointed out, 
were identically ‘‘the same race 
which, moving from the West, im- 
posed Islam on the races of Negro- 
land.”’ 

Yusuf died in 1106, when he was 
succeeded by his son as ruler of 
both North Africa and Spain. He 
maintained alternately a court on 
both continents. The African king- 
dom, however, was overthrown in 
1142 and that in Spain in 1145. 
The last Almoravide African ruler 
was defeated by an Almohade, who 
not only conquered but killed his 
victim in 1147. This temporarily 
brought to a close the long inter- 
course between Spain and Negro- 
land which had been freely main- 
tained. 

From North Africa and from set- 
tlements on the southern border of 
the Sahara the new stock of a Ber- 
ber, Arab and Negro admixture 
continued to bear down upon the 
West African and Sudanese king- 
doms of the blacks. At times the 
adventurers came upon the blacks 
and dispossessed them, but often 
their coming into Negroland was 
too gradual to be noticed. On the 
other hand, the conquering African 
blacks sent their armies to subdue 
these neighbors to the north and in- 
corporated them into their king- 
doms. Other states of these dwell- 
ers in and near the Sahara were 
permitted to take their “regular 
course subject to the will of the 
blacks to whom they had to pay 
tribute. The most important of the 
native African states were Kumbi 


(Ghana), Manding (Melle), Mossi, 
Songhay, Bornu, and Hausa. These 
centres had relations with certain 
smaller states of mixed breeds—na- 
tions like those of Bagirmi, Wadai, 
Darfur, Kordofan and Sennar, of 
which we are to hear later. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH 
AFRICANS 


The Arabs had long had contact 
with the Africans in Egypt, along 
the coast of North Africa and down 
the east coast as far as the Zambezi. 
The Arabs had established trading 
posts along the east coast at Kilwa, 
Sofala, and Magadosho. They had 
heard of the African kingdom 
around Zimbabwe in what is now 
Rhodesia, and had thought of it as 
a large empire ruled by a great peo- 
ple, but the details of that history 
could not be known, for only the 
ruins of their palaces and forts 
were left to tell that story of great 
splendor. The natives dwelling 
there at that time had doubtless 
migrated to that point. 

Now in going into these West 
African kingdoms the Arabs re- 
ceived their first impression of the 
civilization which the African peo- 
ple had produced. They discovered 
first that all African natives did not 
look alike or act alike. Some were 
small, and some were almost as tall 
as giants. Before interbreeding with 
the Arabs some were black and 
others became as light as the col- 
ored people of America. Some had 
the features of wooly hair, flat nose, 
thick lips, and projecting jaw; and 
some, although they were black, did 
not have such features. On the 
West coast of Africa and in the 
Sudan especially there was much 
variation in types and much varia- 
tion in the languages which they 
spoke. There were such large tribes 
as the Wolofs, the Tukulors (all 
colors), Tuaregs, the Tedas, the Se- 
rers, the Mandingoes, the Bambara, 
the Sarokolle, the Songhoi, the Fu- 
las, the Ashanti, the Fanti, the Yo- 
rubas, the Mossi, and others with 
subdivisions too numerous to men- 
tion. There were also the Nilotic 
Negroes who were still a different 
type. 
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Those natives below the Equator 
were so much alike and spoke lan- 
guages so closely related that they 
were known as one common stock, 
the Bantu. Those people were 
called also Hamites, a mixture of 
Asiatics and Africans at some earli- 
er period. They pushed down to- 
ward the southwest upon the forest 
Negroes and the small Bushmen, 
and the slightly larger people of 
the extreme South Africa, called 
Hottentots. Some say that when 
these Bantu, or Hamites, first came 
there were no Hottentots, but the 
latter resulted from admixture of 
the Bantu and the Bushmen. Be- 
low the equator also were some 
Pygmies, very small people whom 
some writers have confused with 
the Bushmen. 


It is said that to make a strong 
nation there must be one people of 
the same race living in one place, 
speaking the same language and 
practicing the same religion. Yet 
in West Africa where these very 
conditions were found less fre- 
quently than elsewhere the strong- 
est nations of Africa, with the ex- 
ception of Egypt and Abyssinia, 
developed. The Arabs first discov- 
ered in West Africa the kingdom 
which they called Ghana, and their 
ruler the tunka of Ghana. The peo- 
ple, however, called the kingdom 
Kumbi. Their ruler conquered the 
adjoining areas, established a capi- 
tal, maintained an army of 200,000 
men and made himself felt as far 
as Bagdad. The people worked in 
gold and other precious metals, cul- 
tivated the soil, grazed cattle, wove 
cloth, and traded with centers to 
the East and across the Sahara. 
Beci was one of their greatest 
kings, and his nephew Tenkamenin 
ruled in great splendor. Their re- 
ligion was animism, the worship of 
spirits which they believed existed 
in everything. These natives prac- 
ticeed magic. The Arabs brought 
the Mohammedan religion, and so 
many wars followed that Kumbi 
declined and was conquered by the 
Manding. Some say the decline was 
due to a change of climate which 
made the land unproductive. 

The conqueror of Kumbi was an- 
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other rising empire. The center of 
the Manding was about midway be- 
tween what is now ealled Siguri 
and Bamako on the left bank of the 
Niger. In this area, around Kan- 
gaba, has always been at least some 
semblance of an enduring govern- 
ment for the last thirteen centuries. 
The Arabs had their first view of 
this kingdom in 1050. At that time 
one of the rulers was converted to 
Islam, and he made a lasting im- 
pression on his pious pilgrimage to 
Mecea. The Mandingoes had the 
rich gold mines of Bure, and oth- 
ers coveted this wealth. The King 
Sumanguru, once con- 
quered the Manding but could not 
hold it. A long line of brave rulers 
like Sundiata Keita, and Mansa 
Ule defended the country. Then 
came to the throne a still greater 
ruler, Gonga Musa, or Mansa Musa, 
who brought the Manding to a 
much higher degree of prosperity. 
He too made a most favorable im- 
pression on his pilgrimage to Mee- 
ea. He had a earavan of 60,000, a 
considerable portion of whom con- 
stituted a military escort. Servants 
to the number of 12,000, dressed in 
tunies of brocade or Persian silk, 
constituted his personal retinue. 
When on the way 500 of these ser- 
vants marched before him, each car- 
rying a staff of pure gold weigh- 
ing sixty ounces. The remainder 
transported the baggage. Good 
cooks preparing for the king and 
those whom he entertained en route 
rendered the procession a great joy 
to those thus favored. To bear this 
and other expenses Gonga-Musa 
took with him gold worth more than 
a million stirling in eighty camel 
loads of 300 pounds each. 
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Gonga-Musa was generous in his 
gifts along the way, for he went 
first westward through his own do- 
minions as far as the conquered 
Kumbi and then eastward that his 
subjects might be impressed . with 
his cortege and profit by his gener- 
osity. He made gifts to towns to 
assist in their educational and re- 
ligious aspirations. He was so gen- 
erous that he had to borrow money 
in returning from Mecea. This he 
could easily do for the reason that 


the richness of his country was well 
known abroad. The pilgrimage 
helped both ways. He strengthened 
his trade relations with the East 
just as he had done in the case of 
the centers of North Africa. He 
made contacts with literary men of 
the East and profited by their 
knowledge. While returning, more- 
over, he learned that his general 
Sagamandia had taken Gao, the 
capital of the Songhay, and he went 
there also with his cortege to re- 
ceive the homage of that king and 
his country. 

Returning from this pilgrimage 
in 1324, Gonga-Musa met in the 
Holy Land an Arab of a Granada 
family called Ibrahim-es-Saheli, an 
architect, whom he induced to ae- 
company him to the Sudan. EI- 
Mamer, a descendant of the dynas- 
ty of the Almohades, also joined 
the sovereign and his companions 
and came as far as the Manding. 
Inasmuch as these orthodox Mo- 
hammedans did not like the unpre- 
tentious and mediocre straw huts 
as buildings used in West Africa 
for mosques, Gonga-Musa requested 
Es-Saheli to improve them through- 
out the empire, especially at Tim- 
buktu, Jenne, and Kangaba. This 
added splendor to these cities and 
further impressed the world with 
the greatness of Manding. For this 
fine work of reconstruction Gonga- 
Musa paid the architect 40,000 mit- 
kals of gold, 180 kilograms. The 
buildings replacing the huts were 
brick edifices with crenulated flat 
roofs, pyramidal structures which 
varied from place to place to as- 
sume the aspect of modified castles. 
This empire was well organized and 
systematized. The Manding had a 
creditable tax system, the army was 
well disciplined, and the adminis- 
tration was efficient. 

Only the rising Songhay could 
overthrow the Manding. The Song- 
hay had their beginning along the 
bend of the Niger with their capi- 
tal at Gao. They expanded and 
took over Timbuktu. Next they 
took Jenne and Massina. Finally 
the two boys taken from Gao by 
Gonga-Musa as hostages escaped to 
Gao, and one of them built up an 
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army sufficient to overeome Mand- 
ing and to rule over all of West 
Africa and the Eastern Sudan 
by 1506. This was Sonni Ali. He 
proved to be a conqueror very much 
like Julius Caesar in Rome, and he 
was followed by a black ruler, As- 
kia Mohammed, who organized and 
ruled the Songhay as Augustus did 
Rome. Askia Mohammed did not 
imitate Sonni Ali in display, and 
he excelled him in doing good. As- 
kia Mohammed was a conqueror al- 
so and subdued Manding, Massina, 
and the Fulani; but he was inter- 
ested in ruling wisely and justly. 
He too went on a pious pilgrimage 
to Mecca; but, while his mission 
was religious, he had in mind to 
learn more about government, ad- 
ministration, principles of taxa- 
tion, verification and inspection of 
weights and measures, the regula- 
tion of trade, the reform of banks 
and markets, laws of inheritance, 
laws for the suppression of immor- 
ality, measures to be taken for the 
introduction of better manners 
among the people, and the limits of 
religious tolerance and persecution, 
He was concerned with the study of 
surgical science, anatomy, law, lit- 
erature, and grammar. Returning 
to the Songhay, Askia Mohammed 
made some effort along all these 
lines. Although he was ahead of 
his time in thus looking forward to 
what was practically the moderni- 
zation of his country he accom- 
plished much to make the Songhay 
an empire long to be remembered. 

Because of the ingratitude of his 
heirs and the rivalry of the leaders 
of his kingdom the Songhay de- 
clined under vicious rulers who for- 
got the virtues practiced by Askia 
Mohammed. Moors and Spanish 
renegades under Jouder came down 
upon the Songhay and conquered 
it by about 1600. 


Other kingdoms then arose to 
dispute the sway in these parts. 
One of these was the Bambara, 
formed from two separate king- 
doms centering respectively at Se- 
gu and Kaarta. These people 


reached their highest level under 
the brilliant conqueror Biton Kulu- 
bali and under his successors known 
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as Seku Hamadu, and Hamadu-Se- 
ku, only to go down under a still 
more brilliant leader, El-Hadj 
Omar, who built up the Tukulor 
empire. The Bambara had made 
much advancement before they lost 
their power. They are known even 
today for their unfailing industry. 
Everybody must work; no drones 
are allowed among them. 

Foreigners were likewise im- 
pressed with the Mossi empire. 
This kingdom arose probably about 
1050 A. D. with a capital at Waga- 
dugu. Mossi was made up of five 
provinces of people very much 
alike; and, while they maintained 
an army for defense, they did not 
try to conquer other nations. The 
Mossi, then, were noted for their 
solidarity. Each province had a 
governor, and he was responsible to 
the king. These governors resided 
at the king’s court and made up his 
council of advisers, or a cabinet, in 
which each had specific duties to 
perform. There were other minis- 
ters who had charge of religion, the 
taxes, the army, the household and 
stables of the king. The emperor, 
too, went to certain places from 
time to time to hold inquiries as to 
the state of the people and what 
was going on among them. He sum- 
moned certain men to decide such 
cases, and students have found in 
this custom an idea of the modern 
jury. 

East of the Mossi sprang up oth- 
er states which showed much prom- 
ise. One of these kingdoms was 
made up of the Afno states—Zin- 
der, Zanfara, Kantagora, Gober, 
Kano, Katsena, Zaria and others. 
This kingdom was called Hausa. 
The kings had much trouble from 
other states like that of the Kebbi 
and the Songhay, but the kings of 
Gober and Zanfara succeeded in 
driving away these hostile forces 
by 1600 and made Hausa indepen- 
dent. These settlements, however, 
remained mainly as city-states. 

On both sides of Lake Chad de- 
veloped the kingdom of Bornu 
made up of Negroes, Negroids, and 
Arabs. At first Teda Negroes ruled 
there, but Arabs came and usurped 
the country. The usurpers had 


much difficulty in holding it be- 
cause the Negroes often rebelled, 
but these foreign rulers gradually 
gained power until under Idris III 
3ornu became an empire. Kano, 
Zinder and Air were conquered; a 
part of the Kanem, the Mandara, 
the Kotoko, and the Morgu came 
under the sway of Bornu. When 
Idris III passed out in 1603 the 
Bornuese could not withstand at- 
tacks, and portions of the empire 
were lopped off one after the other. 
The country was practically broken 
when conquered by Ousman-dan 
Fodio, the Tukulor conqueror, in 
1808. Some victories against war- 
ring neighbors were won thereafter, 
but the rulers of Bornu became 
puppets for other kings in neigh- 
boring parts. 

Below the Kanem arose another 
kingdom worthy of mention ; found- 
ed by Bernim Besse in 1513 with 
a capital at Messeyna. This was 
Bagirmi. These people seemed to 
get along nicely by themselves un- 
til one of their rulers brought in 
the Mohammedan religion about 
1550. Bagirmi then had to fight on 
all frontiers, and it had an unecer- 
tain existence between the armies 
of two conquerors, the Bornu on 
one side and the Wadai on the oth- 
er. The Bagirmi became first the 
vassals of one and then of the other. 
Their kings were defeated and de- 
throned and others were set up as 
puppets. The last king, Abderrah- 
man-Gaurang II, when attacked by 
Rabah, the fanatic in the Sudan, 
came under the protection of the 
French in 1897. 

The Wadai were another Suda- 
nese people who established a king- 
dom in this area. This was a land 
of mixed breeds. At first they were 
animists. Next came the religion of 
the Mohammedans about 1615. 
Then followed continuous wars 
with Bornu on one hand and Ba- 
girmi on the other. The Darfur suc- 
ceeded in subduing the Wadai and 
forced them to pay tribute. The 
vassalage of the Darfur was thrown 
off about 1700. Wars on every hand 
followed, however, for this was the 
day of fire and sword in the Sudan. 
Despotie rulers followed with trou- 
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bles from without and within. The 
Darfur conquered the country 
again. Some peace followed under 
this vassalage to Darfur. The rul- 
er, known as Mohammed Cherif, 
defeated Bornu, moved the capital 
to Abecher, and, although he had 
some trouble when old and blind, 
his successor, Ali; rebuilt the waste 
places of the kingdom and con- 
quered Rougna and Kuti. But Wa- 
dai soon lost these conquests. Ba- 
girmi regained its independence, 
and Rabah was at hand to take 
Rougna and Kuti. The Europeans 
soon followed to take advantage of 
weak kings, and the French con- 
quered the country in 1911. 

The Darfur, like the Wadai, were 
of Tunjur, or pagan, origin. Their 
kingdom lay next’ to Wadai. The 
people remained in peace until the 
Mohammedans came with their re- 
ligion and disputes which meant 
war without end. About the fif- 
teenth century Soloun-Sliman, half 
Negro and half Arab, came to the 
throne and built a capital at Bir- 
Nabak. The fourth king of this 
line moved the seat of government 
to Kabkabie, and the country lost 
prestige when defeated by the Wa- 
dai in 1700. Under Abderrahman I 
the Darfur conquered the Kordo- 
fan, but under the king following 
this conqueror’s successor, the Kor- 
dofan threw off that vassalage. 
Next came along Egypt and con- 
quered the Darfur in 1874. Har- 
oun, the last in line to rally against 
Egypt, was killed in battle five 
years later by Slatin Pasha. 

Of some consequence too was the 
kingdom of Kordofan, lying east 
of the Darfur and west of Sennar, 
from which it is separated by the 
Nile. These people are Negroes and 
were once subject to the Tunjur. 
Exactly who the Tunjur were we 
do not know. It seems, however, 
that they lived east of the Chad and 
were Negroes who had not accepted 
the Mohemmedan religion. Teherab 
of Darfur conquered and Islamized 
the Kordofan. A capital was set up 
at Bara. The Egyptian Sudan next 
conquered the kingdom and then it 
passed to the British Empire; and 
so did Sennar, the neighboring 
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kingdom whose history was influ- 
enced by that of the Kordofan. 


Neacro-MoHAMMEDAN KINGDOMS 


During this turbulent period of 
fire and sword in the conflict of 
the native religion of animism with 
that of the Mohammedan faith sev- 
eral Negroes accepted the latter 
and built empires thereupon. These 
converts to the new faith were also 
a thorn in the side of the Euro- 
peans when they undertook to take 
over the country. The most im- 
portant of these Negro Mohamme- 
dan empire builders were Ousman 
the Torodo, El-Hadj Omar, and 
Samori. In fifteen years Ousman 
the Torodo built up the Tukulor 
Empire. Starting out in 1801, he 
took advantage of the dissension be- 
tween the Fulani shepherds of the 
Gober and Hausa patrons and pro- 
claimed a holy war. Soldiers from 
the Futa Toro, the Massina, the 
Liptako, and the Songhay flocked 
to his standard. He next conquered 
all Hausa except Kano. He estab- 
lished his capital at Sokoto and ex- 
panded his domain by conquering 
the Adamwa, the Nupe, the Kebbi, 
and the Liptako. He tried to con- 
quer Bornu but was held in check 
by the Kanemi. Ousman died in 
1815. The best his learned son and 
successor, Mohammed Bello, could 
do was to hold the empire intact. 


Ousman the Torodo had done his 
work so well, however, that in some 
form the Tukulor Empire endured 
for almost a century. Later came 
another spectacular conqueror, El- 
Hadj Omar, also of the Torodo 
easte. Between his day and that 
of Ousman the Torodo there had 
been much struggle between the 
Mohammedans and the animists 
like the Fulani, but Abdulkader 
had decisively defeated that people 
and had set up there an elective 
monarchy. The Bambara had also 
risen to power and, after conquer- 
ing a number of the neighboring 
nations, had established a capital at 
Nioro. Soon, however, El-Hadj 
Omar appeared upon the scene, 
gathered an army for the spread of 
Islam, took Nioro, and executed 
Kandia, the king of the Bambara. 


El-Hadj Omar put an end to the 
kingdom of the Masai and thus in 
eight years subdued three powerful 
states. Setting out to expand his 
empire, he laid siege to Medine, but 
the French under Faid’herbe and 
Paul Holle, the mulatto, forced the 
conqueror to abandon that place. 
He proceeded toward Segu and 
Massina whose rulers had combined 
their forces to oppose him, but they 
were twice disastrously defeated. 
El-Hadj Omar next campaigned 
against Beledugu; and, after a few 
battles between the Bambara and 
the Fulani, captured Segu March 
10, 1861. As soon as he could or- 
ganize Segu along Mohammedan 
lines he hurled his army at Massina 
and subdued it and executed their 
king. Great consternation, there- 
fore spread throughout the Sudan. 
Between 1848 and 1864 he had thus 
built up an empire which extended 
from the Massina to the Faleme 
and from the Tinkisso to the Sabel 
with four practically independent 
states, an area all but equal to the 
imperial domains of Gonga Musa 
and Askia Mohammed. But he had 
not taken time to organize these na- 
tions, and rebellion followed. El- 
Hadj Omar finally found himself 
face to face with an uprising in 
Massina. He set out in the direc- 
tion of Hamdallahi, but he was 
frustrated and retired during the 
night under camouflage of a fire. 
He died in a grotto in 1864 where 
he had been cornered by disgrun- 
tled Fulani. 

The next colorful conqueror of 
this area was Samori. He was a 
Mandingo colporteur. He studied 
the art of war under Sori Ibrahima, 
the king for whom he had to labor 
for seven years in order to ransom 
his mother who had been taken a 
captive in war. Samori entered the 
service of Bitiki-Suane, the king of 
the Torongo, and easily supplanted 
that ruler by displaying his unusu- 
al ability as a soldier. In taking 
the war path to add to his domain, 
Samori defeated Famadu, the chief 
of the Kanadugu, so disastrously 
that all the Bisandugu as well as 
Kanadugu submitted to the con- 
queror. Next he met the army of 
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Sori-lbrahima, his former master, 
and defeated and decapitated the 
two brothers of that king in com- 
mand. Samori, then, organized his 
conquests with a capital at Sanan- 
koro and called the domain the Wa- 
sulu Empire. At this time his do- 
main was merely a nucleus, because 
he was to reckon with other king- 
doms. He met again Sori-Ibrahima, 
leading his own army after the de- 
feat of his two brothers by Samori, 
but he too went down to an inglori- 
ous defeat. Samori spared his life. 

In eight years, then, Samori had 
established an empire of 400,000 
square kilometers. He started re- 
ligious reform and forced all per- 
sons to accept the Mohammedan 
faith. He decided upon a sound 
financial policy by compelling the 
subjects to pay one-tenth of their 
yield in gold and other revenues 
and spoils for the support of the 
army. This military force had ten 
corps or divisions with governors 
of the provinces as the heads of 
these units. The army was divided 
into three divisions under the com- 
mand of Samori’s brothers. The 
tenth corps, however, was a reserve 
foree of about 5,000 under the di- 
rect control of Samori. With this 
military organization he easily con- 
quered all the neighboring king- 
doms in his reach and threatened 
to dislodge the French who had set- 
tled in those parts. 

These adventurers had decided 
not to engage Samori in conflict if 
possible, but his conquest had be- 
come so extensive that they had to 
oppose him for fear of being bot- 
tled up in the Bakoy. The struggle 
was indecisive with gains first on 
one side and then the other. The 
French, being armed with modern 
equipment when Samori’s forces 
had to fight with weapons out-of- 
date, foreed him to retreat from 
place to place and to resort to strat- 
egy in order to hold his own. On 
March 25, 1887, he deemed it ad- 
visable to make peace with the 
French in signing the treaty of Bis- 
sandugu, by which the limits of 
Samori’s Empire were set. 

Samori, however, was desirous of 
driving out the French altogether, 
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and the French were of the opinion 
that he was still a menace. Despite 
the treaty, misunderstanding devel- 
oped. War between the French and 
the Wasulu broke out again. The 
French with increased forces 
thought that they would go through 
with this war in a triumphant 
march, but they found themselves 
in a hard and painful campaign. 
They took two posts but they had 
to evacuate them and fall back to 
Kankan where they had difficulty 
in maintaining themselves on the 
bank of the Niger, and they had to 
remain a year for reenforcements. 


When Samori found himself at a 
disadvantage he would retreat from 
place to place, capturing the na- 
tives before him and using the 
spoils of war to maintain his army. 
At the same time he destroyed 
everything left behind in order that 
his enemy might not live upon the 
land. In this way his defeat was 
turned into suecess. Thus he out- 
witted the French for a generation 
and made their stay in West Africa 
most uncertain and hazardous. In 
1892, however, the French decided 
that they would have to annihilate 
Samori. He was then near the 
French colony on the Ivory Coast. 
But it required 14 battles and 34 
days before they could force Sa- 
mori to leave that area. In 1896 
Samori’s forces began to abandon 
him. He endeavored to retreat to- 
ward Liberia and Sierra Leone, 
hoping that he might receive help 
in that quarter, but he was sur- 
rounded and surprised by Gouraud 


and Gaden on September 29, 1898, 
and was taken a prisoner. He and 
his son, Sarankieni Mori, were de- 
ported to Gabon. He died at Niolé 
on the Ogooué in 1900 at the age 
of 65. 

Two other leaders, more religious 
than political, Rabah and the Mad- 
hi, tried to follow the examples of 
Ousman the Torodo and El-Hadj 
Omar. One of these was Rabah, a 
Negro, developed out of the trouble 
and complications in the Sudan in 
the struggle between Egypt and 
that part of Africa. He began his 
conquests by taking Banda and Ku- 
ti. Next he invaded Bornu in 1892, 
destroyed Kuka, and then estab- 
lished his capital at Dikoa. He con- 
quered all the territory between the 
Nile and Tehad. He levied duties 
upon the subjects and the caravans 
in that area. He next directed his 
attention to the conquest of small 
estates, but the French appeared 
upon the scene, and he was finally 
defeated and killed in battle on 
April 22, 1900, after having been 
master in the Eastern Sudan for 
twenty-two years. 

Next came the Madhi who in 1881 
proclaimed himself a great prophet. 
He began his career with the de- 
feat of Rachid-Bey, the governor 
of Fashoda, in the Southern Kordo- 
fan. Next he defeated the Egyp- 
tian army which enabled him to 
master those parts of the Sudan. 
Later, in November, 1883, he de- 
feated another army of 10,000 men 
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under Hicks-Pasha. The Darfur 
and Bahr-el-Ghazal, surrendered in 
fear in 1884 and likewise Berber 
and Sennar. On January 15, 1885, 
the Mahdi seized Omdurman, a sub- 
urb of Khartum, and eleven days 
later rode triumphantly into the 
citadel there and put Gordon Pasha 
to death. This caused great conster- 
nation throughout Europe. In five 
years the Mahdi had made himself 
master of four-fifths of the Egyp- 
tian Sudan, and for years had kept 
the British out of those parts. He 
died of typhoid fever not long af- 
ter this victory. His successor 
maintained his position against 
many odds for years thereafter, but 
the last Mahdi was killed in battle 
with the British in 1899. 


Conquest of Africa 
(Continued from page 8) 
ancient times. At first the invasion 
had to be abandoned. The French 
retired to the trading posts on the 
shore and waited patiently for re- 
enforcements necessary to compel 
the Dahomans to open up their ter- 
ritory to foreign trade. Some con- 
cessions were finally made, and for 
a time peaceful relations between 
the aggressors and the natives 
seemed to obtain. The French, 
however, desired more authority in 
the land, and the Dahomans were 
determined that they should have 
less. Conflict, therefore, ensued in 
1890. For some time it was uncer- 
tain as to which combatant would 
be victorious because the Dahomans 
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were among the most advanced peo- 
ple of Africa in that they excelled 
as farmers and artisans. The 
French with superior forces, how- 
ever, began to drive back the Daho- 
mans until their last king, Behan- 
zin, had to retreat from one defeat 
to another until he had to abandon 
his capital. He was captured and 
exiled by the French. 

The English had similar experi- 
ence in fighting the Ashanti. It 
was difficult to subdue them be- 
cause of their advancement in art 
and agriculture and because of 
their unusual bravery in defend- 
ing their soil. At first they were 
underrated by the British try- 
ing to overrun the country under 
the leadership of Sir Charles Me- 
Carthy, and on the 21st of January 
in 1824 he was defeated and slain 
by the army of Osai-Tutu Kwami- 
na. By adopting the policy of di- 
viding the natives themselves and 
taking advantage of their weakness, 
however, the British finally gained 
ground in advancing from the coast 
to the interior. With a much larger 
army than formerly the British 
overcame Primpeh in 1896, the last 
of the kings to fight so bravely for 
the Ashanti. 

In South Africa, probably be- 
eause of migrations, African or- 
ganization had not reached a high 
degree of efficiency. The Dutch 
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and the British probably had less 
resistance than they would have 
had if the history of the natives 
had run to the contrary. The Dutch 
settled at the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1652. At first they had no 
thought of extending their author- 
ity into the interior, and contented 
themselves with the trading post at 
the Cape of Good Hope. Later, 
however, when they changed their 
policy and began to cultivate the 
land and set up claims to areas ex- 
tending far into the interior, they 
were fiercely attacked by the Hot- 
tentots who broke up their settle- 
ments, destroyed their cattle, and 
forced them back to the Cape. 


Only with inereasing forces 
could the Dutch begin to deal suc- 
cessfully with the Hottentots. The 
Dutch finally adopted the policy of 
shooting down the natives as one 
does game. But the war was so 
costly that they finally made peace 
with the tribes and gained some 
ground. In 1672, however, the 
Black Captain, Gonnemma, took 
the war path against the Dutch, 
contending that he had not been 
taken into consideration in the 
making of such peace. He again 
drove the Dutch back to the coast, 
and they dared not enter the in- 
terior again until 1795, when the 
British took over the country. 
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The British in South Africa had 
the same trouble with the natives 
in the effort to extend their settle- 
ments. Diplomatically they had to 
push the natives to the Fish River 
and next as far away from the 
British as the Kei River, but 
throughout this effort they had to 
fight the Xosas and the Zulus 
through many wars too numerous 
to be mentioned. Had it not been 
for the Fingoes who came to the as- 
sistance of the British in these 
wars, it is difficult to say how long 
it would have taken the British to 
overcome these tribes in South Af- 
rica. One thing of assistance to 
the British in that prolonged strug- 
gle, moreover, was the fanaticism 
of Makana, who claimed to be a 
great prophet of the Xosas. For 
the final attack upon the Britishers 
he persuaded the people to destroy 
their cattle and all other posses- 
sions, for they would be successful 
in rushing down upon the British 
and would dispossess them of their 
property. The natives were de- 
feated and, having destroyed their 
property, died by the thousands. 
The remnant had to make what- 
ever peace they could with the vic- 
torious British. 

In the meantime there had devel- 
oped among the Zulus in Africa the 
greatest military chieftain ever 
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found among so-called primitive 


people. He was known as Chaka. 
The story has been embellished and 
worked into a fine romance by Mo- 
folo, an African. Chaka had diffi- 
culties during his youth because of 
being cast aside by his father for 
being an illegitimate son; but from 
the difficulties which he faced, he 
developed the power to fight and 
to lead men in battle. By means 
of his military prowess he made 
himself chief of a tribe and pro- 
ceeded from one conquest to an- 
other until he had practically all 
the Zulu nation under his sway. 
He had his army well organized in 
companies, somewhat on the mod- 
ern order, and maintained the 
strictest discipline. A soldier either 
had to conquer or to die. If he re- 
turned from battle without his 
weapons, he was immediately exe- 
cuted. A general who reported 
failure in battle suffered the same 
fate. 


Under Chaka, however, devel- 
oped certain strong rulers, who like 
some of his subjects, felt rebellious 
toward his exactions and ruthless 
executions, sometimes of both the 
innocent and the guilty. His two 
brothers, therefore, seized upon 
him and killed him in 1828. His 
dying words were: ‘‘It is your hope 
that by killing me you will become 
chief when I am dead. But ye are 
deluded, it will not be so, for the 
white man will come, and it is he 
who will rule, and ye will be his 
bondsmen.’’ 

Chaka passed from the scene of 
action about the time that his lead- 
ership might have been effective in 
preventing the rush of the Euro- 
peans into the interior. The Boers 
of Cape Colony became dissatisfied 


with the results of the British 
Emancipation Act in 1833. They 
could not tolerate the thought of 
having African slaves living among 
them as their equals. Their policy 
was to dispossess the natives of 
their lands and enslave them to 
work on plantations which the 
Boers would establish. The Boers 
started, therefore, a trek toward 
the interior which finally culmi- 
nated in the settlement beyond the 
Vaal River and they called that 
country the Transvaal, later the 
Boer Republic. 

In going to the interior, however, 
they met defeat at several points; 
and had the Zulus been held to- 
gether under the same leadership 
they had under Chaka there would 
have been a much more prolonged 
opposition than that which they 
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met. Dingaan, however, did well 
in meeting the Boers with a for- 
midable force. At one time they 
trapped the Boers descending from 
the mountains, killed one of their 
leaders, and compelled the other to 
withdraw. The Zulus then marched 
in triumph to the coast and there 
oceupied Port Natal in April, 1838. 
The following year, however, on 
December 16, 1838, the Boers ral- 
lied their forces at Blood River 
and defeated the Zulus, leaving 
3,000 dead upon the battle field. 
Peace did not thereby result, but 
the power of the Zulus was broken, 
and they were gradually reduced to 
peaceful terms. The Zulus were 
dispossessed of their land in spite 
of the protest of a number of mis- 
sionaries, churchmen and sympa- 
thetic statesmen. 

The Zulus rallied again for an- 
other defense of their soil under 
their new leader, Cetewayo. He 
endeavored to make himself the 


king of Natal and the Transvaal. 
He took up a post in the disputed 
territory and prepared to defend 
himself. The first forces of the 
Boers sent against him were de- 
feated and annihilated by an over- 
whelming number of natives at 
Isandhlwana, January 22, 1879. 
This defeat was a great humiliation 
to the invaders and caused much 
consternation throughout Europe. 
The natives, however, instead of 
following up their victory, tarried 
for the customary purification af- 
ter battle and thus afforded the 
Europeans time to win a victory at 
Ginginhlovo on the second of April. 

This was not a final victory, for 
soon thereafter the Zulus again de- 
feated the British and the Boers in 
a battle in which they killed the 
only child of Emperor Napoleon 
III and Princess Eugénie. He was 
serving in this war to show his 
gratitude to the British nation. 
Disraeli felt sufficiently moved to 
comment thus: ‘‘A very remark- 
able people, the Zulus, they defeat 
our generals ; they convert our bish- 
ops; they have settled the fate of 
a great European dynasty.’’ 

The Zulus were again reorgan- 
ized and divided according to the 
European scheme of things, and 
their power was reduced when 
Cetewayo and his followers decided 
to rise again against the British. 
He was defeated and captured at 
Eshowe. He died there in 1883. 


Disturbances were not at end in 
Zululand, however, for Dinizulu, 
who succeeded Cetewayo still had 
although he had recog- 


ambitions, 
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nized the obligation to cooperate 
with the British. Dinizulu viewed 
with much anxiety the expansion of 
the Boers, and the lands reserved 
by treaty for the Zulus. Under his 
stimulus the Zulus rebelled again, 
but with a colonial force of more 
than 5,000 the invaders defeated 
them. Dinizulu was permitted to 
retire to a farm on the Transvaal, 
where he soon died. The chief who 
followed him became merely a pup- 
pet in the hands of the conquerors. 

Further opposition developed 
from another branch of the Zulus 
who were dissatisfied with Chaka 
and eseaped from his cruel regime 
into what is now Rhodesia. These 
were led by Moselikatze and Loben- 
cuela. On the way to their new 
home they first stopped in the 
Transvaal before the Boers reached 
that point. When the trekkers ar- 
rived to dislodge the Matabeles, as 
they were called, the natives de- 
cisively defeated them. Had not 
the Barolongs come to the rescue 
of the Boers, and helped them later 
to defeat the Matabeles, the Boers 
would not have been able to settle 
the Transvaal. The Matabeles de- 
cided then to go 400 miles north- 
ward to the Zambesi to what was 
called Matabeleland. There they 
settled and remained in peace. 
They profited by using the desir- 
able features of the political or- 
ganization set up by Chaka and 
avoiding the undesirable ones. 
These people built up a strong 
government under  Moselikatze. 
The Boers were ever reaching 
northward and tried to dislodge the 
Matabeles, but they were too strong 
to be moved from that position. 
The Boers, when they had failed by 
foree, sent agents with all sorts of 
messages and gifts, trying to de- 
ceive the Matabeles. With a few 
reverses, however, they maintained 
their post and held their kingdom 
intact until 1870. 

At that time Moselikatze had 
died and Lobenguela had come 
upon the scene as a worthy succes- 
sor. He had to face the agents of 
Cecil Rhodes who were trying to 
extend the possessions of the eco- 
nomic imperialists from the Cape- 


to-Cairo and paint the map of Af- 
rica red as a British possession. 
Lobenguela stood in the way. The 
British government, influenced by 
the Aborigines Protection Society, 
opposed some of these schemes, but 
the government was so far away 
that Cecil Rhodes and his agents 
Jameson, Rudd, Maguire, Roch- 
ford, and Thompson, ever on hand 
to promote their schemes, finally 
deprived Lobenguela of his terri- 
tory. Advised by Moffat and Helm, 
missionaries who claimed to be 
working for the good of the natives 
in the name of God, Lobenguela 
signed a treaty, the terms of which 
he did not understand. He, there- 
by, signed away his whole terri- 
tory, when he thought that he was 
merely giving the British the right 
to open a mine in one place. When 
he opposed the broad interpreta- 
tion of this treaty the British drove 
him from his country and took pos- 
session of the land. 


In the kingdom established by 
Moshesh, the leader of a more re- 
cent nation called the Basuto, the 
Europeans also had much difficulty 
in taking the land. Moshesh was 
born in April, 1790. He came under 
the influence of a wise man who 
taught him that in order to rule 
men he must learn to know them 
and that in his judgments he must 
be just. These principles seemed to 
have dominated his policy and 
helped him to succeed as a founder 
of a nation. He faced the troublous 
wars of 1821 and 1825 when he was 
just the leader of some decimated 
tribes escaping from the Zulus. He 
led them to a place called Thaba 
Bosigo and called the country 
Bosutoland. He had not developed 
very far when he had to encounter 
the Boers. They were trying to 
dispossess all natives, take their 
lands, and enslave the former occu- 
pants as workers on their planta- 
tions. For a long time Moshesh 
fought the Europeans, and victory 
perched on first one side and then 
the other. The Basutos, not desir- 
ing war, appealed to the British for 
assistance against the unjust en- 
croachments of the Boers. The 
British agreed to bring the Basutos 
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under a sort of protection, but they 
were just as greedy for land as the 
Boers and offered the Basutos no 
assistance whatever. This set the 
Basutos against the British. 


In 1851, therefore, war broke out 
between the Basutos and the Brit- 
ish. Under Sir George Cathcart, 
they met him in battle in 1852 at 
Berea. There Moshesh humiliat- 
ingly defeated the British and 
forced them to leave the country. 
Sir George Cathcart, the defeated 
British general, had to say: ‘‘ An- 
other advantage I gained was 
in the acquaintance with Chief 
Moshesh, whom I found to be not 
only the most enlightened but the 
most upright Chief in South Af- 
rica, and one in whose good faith I 
put the most perfect confidence, 
and for whom, therefore, I have a 
sincere respect and regard.’’ Mosh- 
esh had treated the British gener- 
ously, believing that they could 
help him against the Boers, who 
had means of transporting arms, 
which he could not secure. Peace ~ 
was made with the British in 1852. 

Both the Orange Free Staters 
and the Boers kept up their en- 
croachment on the Basutos, fighting 
over the land lying between these 
two countries. The British were 
called in again to adjust these dif- 
ferences. When the decision was 
finally reached it was that the 
Basutos should be deprived of the 
best of their lands which the Boers 
had long coveted. 

Friendship with the British, 
then, meant the final destruction of 
the Basuto nation. This was the 
fate finally faced by the Bamang- 
wato nation of which Khama II 
ruled with the cooperation of the 
missionaries and under the protec- 
tion of Great Britain. Germany in 
Southwest Africa, Tanganyika, To- 
goland and the Camerouns reached 
the same end by organized destruc- 
tion and enslavement of the na- 
tives. The conquest of Ethiopia by 
Italy was not an exception to this 
rule. The British more diplomati- 
eally deprived the natives of their 
land in Uganda and Kenya. The 


Portuguese contrived to hold Mo- 
zambique. 
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Hugh Hancock Greg- 
ory an Inspiration to 
Others 


In the Atlantie City Evening 
Union of April 25, 1940, appeared 
a brief account of the brilliant ree- 
ord of Hugh Hancock Gregory, 
which should be an inspiration to 
every handicapped boy in America. 
He was a student of the high school 
of the city which is composed of 
pupils of both races. On the jro- 
gram of June 20 he was featured as 
the first to appear and as class ora- 
tor with the subject ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Boy.’’ The program stated 
that he had been chosen as class 
representative ‘‘because in charac- 
ter, attainments and service to the 
school, he represents the type of 
pupil that teachers and pupils are 
proud to honor.’’ The fact that in 
spite of obstacles which he encoun- 
tered he made such a brilliant rec- 
ord and that his teachers, all white, 
were fairminded and gave him 
credit for what he actually achieved 
proves that there is still some 
ground for the hope that this land 
may become one of equality and 
justice for all. This newspaper 
said : 

*‘Hugh Haneock Gregory, 17- 
year-old son of T. Montgomery 
Gregory, principal of New Jersey 


HUGH H. GREGORY 


Avenue School, has been selected as 
the commencement speaker for the 
Class of 1940 at the Atlantic City 
High School, considered the highest 
honor which the school bestows 
upon a pupil. 

outstanding student and 
forceful speaker, young Gregory 
was selected by a committee of 
teachers as the one best fitted to 
represent his class at commence- 
ment. 
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Questions on the 
June Issue 


1. Define the exceptional Negro, keep- 
ing in mind how the interpretation 
of such a.person has changed 
through the ages. 


2. Write one paragraph on this quo- 
tation proving or: disproving the 
factors involved: “The Negro 
spends his money for what he 
wants and begs for what he needs.” 
—Kelly Miller. 


3. If you should know of exceptional 
Negroes in various spheres write an 
accurate account of such persons 
and mail it to the Association fo: 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 


tory. 


4, Characterize the “Life and Times 
of Theodore S. Wright, 1797- 
1847.” 


5. Compare and contrast “Jungle Jus- 
tice’? by Louise J. Lovett with any 
play from the Public School Read- 
ers. Do you enjoy stories about 
Africans? 


6. Learn at least five African prov- 
erbs. Are they as interesting as 
_American proverbs? 


7. Have you written an account of 
your Negro History Week program 
yet? Remember that every week is 
really Negro History Week. 


8. Read very carefully “Thoughts 
with Respect to the Negro of To- 
day.” 


Recent Books 

Big Roadwalker, by Eula G. 
Dunean (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company), is a collection of 
Negro fairy tales; Without Vallur, 
by Laura Long (New York: Long- 
mans Green and Company), is a 
story of a boy in the Civil War; 
The Keepers of Elephants Valley 
(New York: Random House) is a 
story of Africa for boys and girls 
from ten to fourteen; Akiga’s 
Story, translated and annotated by 
Rupert East (London : Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), is the record of the 
history and traditions of the Tiv 
Tribe of Northern Nigeria; The 
Mabilles of Basutoland (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton) is history. 


The Book of the Month 


A timely work, The Negro and the 
Drama, by F. W. Bond (The Associat- 
ed Publishers, 1538 Ninth Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C., price $2.00), 
has just appeared. Its publication was 
expected earlier, and some notices of 
it appeared ahead of time. The book 
is now available. 

This work meets a long-felt need in 
giving a comprehensive treatment of 
the achievements of the race in an im- 
portant sphere in which it has made 
an enviable record. In this respect 
The Negro and the Drama is outstand- 
ing. Various authors have taken up 
this as a topic along with other mat- 
ters constituting their works; but they 
have never given this subject as much 
space as Dr. Bond has devoted to it in 
this volume. Dr. Bond, of course, has 
drawn freely upon what had gone be- 
fore him; but he has added new ma- 
terials, and he has given the subject an 
original treatment. 

The author begins with the back- 
ground of the Negro in the histrionic 
sphere in analyzing such factors as his 


secial position and economic status as 
well as his early literary experience. 
This chapter clarifies the reader’s vi- 
sion for understanding the interpreta- 
tion of mimicry, minstre!sy, anti-slav- 
ery drama, and the Negro actor when 
first emancipated. Then comes the 
panorama of the drama of the inde- 
pendent Negro, the rise of a_ black 
Broadway, and the Negro himself as a 
supporter and a promoter of the dra- 
ma. Negro actors and playwrights pass 
in review; likewise the white writers 
who have chosen the Negro as their 
central theme. Recent drama of Ne- 
gro authorship and the effort of play- 
wrights of both races to use the stage 
to right the wrongs of the race, while 
hostile writers were endeavoring to ag- 
gravate those evils, give a new picture 
of literary combat. Dramatic music, 
Jazz and the Blues figure in this drama. 
The book closes with what the Federal 
Theatre Project, the radio, moving pic- 
tures, and the little theatre have done 
in the development of the Negro in 
drama. 
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EGRO History Week will be celebrated 
the second week of next February from 
the 9th to the 16th. Start now with the 

study of the Negro in order to have something to 
celebrate. Those who wait until February and hur- 
riedly bring together a few books and pictures of 
Negroes and devote a few hours to talking to chil- 
dren about the great achievements of the race will 
have nothing to celebrate. Such inadequate efforts 
result from a lack of interest or from a lack of 
knowledge of the meaning of the celebration. 


Teachers and students who take the time to 
study the Negro just as they do the Hebrew, the 
Greek, the Latin and the Teuton, welcome the cele- 
bration as an occasion for demonstrating to the 
public the advancement made in the study of this 
neglected aspect of our national and universal his- 
tory. Such teachers and students approach Negro 
History Week as they would Education Week. 
One would be very unwise to wait until the com- 
ing of Educat’on Week before educating himself 
sufficiently to participate in the observance. So 
must we regard Negro History Week. 

Some have suggested that the celebration of 
Negro History Week be set for a later date than 
the beginning of the second week of February, be- 
cause it falls so near to the end of one semester and 
the beginning of another that the schools do not 
have time to readjust themselves and prepare to 
participate. No special preparation is necessary 
for a school that actually studies the Negro 
throughout the year. Any school which does not 
study the Negro is behind time and must even- 
tually drop out of the vanguard of educational 
progress. 

A change of date, moreover, would be out of 
the question for the reason that the celebration is 
so timed as to cover the birthdays of Lincoln and 
Douglass and to approach as nearly as possible the 
birthday of George Washington. These three 
statesmen believed that slavery was an evil and did 
something to convince others accordingly. Febru- 
ary offers, then, the most opportune period for 
focussing the attention of the public upon the past 
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of the Negro by connecting it with the record of 
such distinguished men. A more suitable season 
cannot be chosen. 

Some likewise miss the mark in calling upon race 
leaders and politicians to speak on what they think 
about current problems and the men and measures 
proposed to deal with them. History is concerned 
with the present, but only in the sense that it can 
be understood by learning the past. Those who 
are not acquainted with the background of Amer- 
ica and the people living in it do not have any 
clear conception of what is going on today. Their 
outpourings of feeling for or against something 
of which they do not grasp the full meaning be- 
cloud rather than clarify the vision of the children 
who will be the leaders tomorrow. The schools in 
more than one sense, then, must develop their own 
leadership in the study of the Negro. Often little 
children attending our wide-awake schools are bet- 
ter informed on the history of their race than our 
university graduates employed to teach in colleges. 

We should avail ourselves of those talented with 
oratory, drama, poetry, and art as these concern 
the contributions of the Negro, but we should not 
restrict these efforts to mere demonstrations of 
what little the schools have achieved in the study 
of the Negro. We should go much further in the 
extension of this study into parts where the public 
has not been awakened. Arouse the principal of 
your school, and talk to the members of your board 
of education. Ask your librarian for books giving 
the story of the Negro as our national and inter- 
national history. Tell the people about the im- 
portance of keeping family records. Collect and 
preserve those documents at hand. Write up your 
family history. Write the history of your com- 
munity. All these sketches will make the world 
panorama of which you are a part. Do not let the 
role which you have played be obscured while 
others write themselves into the foreground at the 
expense of your story which is just as interesting 
and dramatic. History is being daily made, but it 
ceases to be history unless it is recorded and passed 
on to coming generations. 
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